THE PRINTED BOOKS
sold to Lord Sunderland in 1720, and the third was sold by auction
in London after his death. That which the King bought is rich in
classics, and, as might be expected, in Italian history and literature.
Volumes from it may frequently be identified by eye as one walks
through the King's Library today by the white vellum bindings then
and much later common on Italian books.
Shortly after this Dalton was transferred to the Keepership of the
Royal pictures and antiquities, for which he was much better qualified
by his training as an artist and his work as a draughtsman of monu-
ments in Greece and elsewhere, even if it is not true, as stated in the
Gentleman's Magazine (bcvi, 746, quoting Dr. Thomas Morell) that
he "in garbling H.M. library threw out several Caxtons as things
that might be got again every day." In his place the King appointed
his natural half-brother Frederick Augusta Barnard.9
It is not known how Johnson obtained admission; but it was
while he was working there that he had in February 1767 his eel-
brated interview with the King, which occasioned his observation that
"it was not for him to bandy civilities with his Sovereign." The
King's policy was one of liberally admitting scholars, even if distaste-
ful to himself. Thus in 1779 he allowed access to Priestley, with
the words, addressed to Lord North, "If Dr. Priestly [sic] applies
to my Librarian he will have permission to see the Library, as other
men of science have had. But I can't think his character as a Poli-
tician or Divine deserves my appearing at all in it."
The King's lofty view of his duty is even more strikingly shown
by the instruction which he gave to his bookseller not to bid at auctions
against any scholar who was buying books for use. It is a good com-
ment on Horace Walpole's remark, "that any of the [royal] family
should have a real taste for letters or the arts would be little short
of a miracle."10
Johnson was a valuable reader in the Library at the Queen's, or
Buckingham House, for he gave excellent advice on the formation
of the collection in his well-known letter to Barnard of 1768, written
before Barnard's start on a book-buying tour on the Continent.
Barnard withheld this letter from Boswell, and printed it himself in
1820 in his introduction to the Catalogue of the Libraryj it has
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